Chapter II
DISTRACTIONS

Poetic experience is of value, we have seen, quite apart
from the useful effects that may flow from it, and quite
apart from any significance it may have in relation, e.g.,
"to the meaning of human existence. The special task of
poetics is to concentrate on this independent value. It is
a difficult task, and we are liable to be distracted from it
in several different ways. The ways may vary somewhat
according to the view we take of mind and its relation to
matter. Let us formulate three possible views, and sug-
gest their tendencies:
(l) The material world is bound up with spirit, and

has no independent meaning or existence.
(e)  There are independently real worlds of mind and

matter, and interaction takes place between the

mind and the highly organized matter of the

nervous system.
(3)  The mind is merely part of the activity of the

nervous system.

If we take the first view, it may tempt us to give rein to
emotion. Intoxicated with the conception of a spiritual
world, we may be dissatisfied with our limited experience,
seeking to pass to an experience outside ours, to a wider
experience, to the 'heart of the Universe'* We may be
bold to claim, as English romantics have often done, that
poetry, at its highest, gives us the vision of ultimate or
transcendent reality. And it must be admitted that the
nature of poetic experience may itself encourage us to